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~ FOURPENCE 


Lord Boyd Orr, Earl Russell, MPs, writers, doctors and others protest to Trygve Lie, but — 


U.N. CAN DO NOTHING ABOUT 
NAPALM BOMBS ON KOREA 


Responsibility rests with U.S. Government 


‘AS influencially signed letter of protest against the use of the napalm 
: bomb by the United Nations forces in Korea was published in The 
Times on July 8 (It was reproduced in Peace News for July 11). Among 
the signatories were Lord Boyd Orr, Earl Russell, a considerable number 
of MPs including Mr. R. H. S. Crossman and Mr. Sidney Silverman, and 
a number of people distinguished in literature and the arts, including 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford, Mr. Christopher Fry, Mr. Edmund Blunden, Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, Dr. Alex Comfort, Mr. Benjamin Britten and Mr. 


2,000 RACE 
LAWS ARRESTS 


Nationalists threaten to flog 


by JOHN FLETCHER. 

The South African Civil Disobedience 
Campaipn which began on Juse 26 has in 
Seven weeks produced aver two thousand 
Volunteers who have been arrested for de- 
fiberately breaking the colour-bar laws. 
he campaign seems still to be proceeding 
’ecording to plan. Information from “ The 
Imes” correspondent in Johannesburg on 
August. 7, is typical of the whole two 
ousand. 

“A total of 134 Africans who had taken 
Part in the passive resistance campaign 
against racial discrimination laws were 
hed or sent to prison in South Africa_to- 
day—79 jp, East London and 55 in Gra- 
Namstown. In East London the defend- 
ants were mostly women. Six young girls 
Were cautioned and discharged. The others 
Were each fined £2, the alternative being 
0 days hard labour, for not having service 
Contract registration certificates. None of 
€ fines were paid Pe 
A mstown the defendants, includ- 
Ing ae were alsa fined £2 with the 
alternative of 20 days in prison, on charges 
MY contravening pass laws. Nore of the 
fines were paid. One African was sen- 
tenced to three months hard labour for in- 
citing a crowd of non-Euroneans to ob- 
Struct the police in their duty. 


Severity urged upon magistrates 


It can still be said that the Magistrates 
are lenient in the punishments they impose 
for this open law-breaking campaign, and 
W% is significant that they are not giving 
Way to government pressure. The Afri- 
Caner paper, Die Oosterleg (11.7.52) reports: 
“I have received instructions from the At- 

rney General to request the magistrates 
to levy the most drastic senteuces on this 
first group of law breakers,” said Mr. G. 

. Gildenhuys, senior public prosecutor in 
Port. Elizabeth when the first 30 Natives 
Were charged in court with the breaking of 

Unjust laws.” 

In the leading article on the same day 
the same paper says: “The sentences which 
Nad been passed on the first group who had 
Sroken the apartheid laws (they had been 
fined £6 or 30 days imprisonment of which 
half had been suspended for six months) 
8fe simply ludicrous. They wil] certainly 
Not act as a deterrent. The only language 
they will really understand is the language 
°f the cane and the lash.” 


Later news gives a threat of new legis- 
lation for heavier penalties to combat the 
fampaipn, Mr, Swart, the Miinster of 
*Usntice, speaking at Ventersburg on August 
4 said: e 

“The present organised law breaking, 
Which aimed at provoking the government, 
ad created a serious situation. If the 
€xisting laws were not effective the Govern- 
Ment would not hesitate to introduce the 
Necessary legislation to deal with offenders. 

© government would allow the things now 
being done by the African National Con- 
Rress, the South African Indian Congress 
8nd other organisations.” 


How to boost defence 


A LETER sent to all US Congressmen. by 
* the Committee Against Militarisation, 
hicago, points out how the Truman ad- 
Ministration thas twice timed the an- 
Suncements of atomic explosions in the 
Ussp im such a way as to influence the 
*Dprova] of the defence appropriations. | 
he announcement of the first explosion 
Was made on September 23, 1949, just two 

Ys after Congress returned from a re- 
“€8s, when a major task before it was the 
“onsideration of the Defence Dept. appro- 
friation. The President had, however, 

wn about the explosion for 9 weeks or 

Te, 

The second explosion was announced on 
Qctober 3, 1951, the day after a House- 
Senate conference committee reported the 
1o ed Defence Dept. appropriations for 
tv52, which were nearly 20 per cent. 
“Sher than for 1951. On this occasion it 


«4s stated that the explosion had occurred 
Within recent weeks. 


Michael Tippett. 


After describing the effects of napalm 
and its indiscriminate use against inhabited 
places the letter concluded with the com- 
ment: 


“Tt is a measure of the deterioration of 
our values that an international organ- 
isation set up to defend the rule of law 
should conduct itself in this manner. We 
dio not accept the argument that because 
a Power has been declared an aggressor 
its civilian subjects thereby become- legi- 
timate targets for unrestricted warfare. 
We feel that the time has come for 
humane men to make an organised pro- 
test to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations.” 


What the Security Council decided 


Dr. Comfort sert a copy of this letter to 
Mr, Trygvie Lie, Secretary General of the 
United Nations. _In reply the Executive 
Assistant to Mr. Lie remarks that 

“under the Security Counci] resolution of 

July 7, 1950, the United States govern- 

ment has been asked to set up a Unified 

Command in Korea and that, therefore, 

responsibility for military operations is 

clearly vested in the Government.” 

This letter seems to repudiate any control 
by the United Nations over any action 
taken by the Command ‘appointed by the 

Inited States government in the course of 
military operations. The letter has, how- 
ever been sent to New York for the atten- 
tion of Mr. Trygvie Lie, and it is possible 


NAVY HAS GERM 
DEFENCE SHIP 


TT became known last week that HMS 
* Ben Lomond, a 1,625-ton converted tank 
landing craft with a mormal complement 
of 64, has been engaged for three months 
past in secret experiments off the Outer 
Hebrides in connection with defence against 
germ warfare. 


According to the Daiy Herald, the vessel 
has scientists on board, and experimental 
animals, including sheep, pigs and goats. 
When experiments take place, the Ben 
Lomond, her guard ships and the harbour- 
master’s office at Stornaway fly red flags. 
All other shipping has been ordered to 
keep clear of the area. 


Cirencester friends&the Dean 


NTEMBERS of the Society of Friends 
+"* at Cirencester have written to the 
Dean of Canterbury expressing re- 
gret at the fact that he had been “abused 
with insulting epithets of the grossest 
kind” in he ‘Houses of Parliament. 

They say: : 

“We are not Communist, nor are we in 
possession of the facts which can assure us 
of the truth or otherwise of allegations 
made against the Allied Nations in respect 
of Bacterial Warfare. 

“We ourselves believe that not only germ 
warfare but all weapons, all war, as also 
slander and hatred by whomsoever used, 
whether by nations at enmity or bv digni- 
taries and members of churches at 
variance with each other are against the 
example of Christ. 


WANTON DESTRUCTION 


A Labour Senator, William Morrow, 
speaking in the Australian Senate on 
August 6, urged the Government to lodge 
a protest with the United Nations against 
the bombing of North Korean cities. 

Referring to the 78 towns that had been 
marked for bombing, Senator Morrow said 
if this were carried out “it must result 
in wanton destruction of men, women and 
children and their homes.” 

“Senator Morrow’s sympathy for the 
Communists of North Korea is not univer- 
sally shared by Australians” was _ the 
response of Senator O’Sullivan, the Gov- 
ernment leader. 


EE SS SE ee eee 


that he may not be able to take the view 
that the degree of responsibility left with 
the United States Government is so com- 
pletely unqualified, 


to by the Executive Assistant to the Sec- 
retary General, after having placed the 
forces fighting on the side of the South 
Korean Government under the United 
States and requested the United States to 
designate the Commander of these forces, 
goes on to request the United States 
Government to provide reports to the 
Security Council “on the course of <ke 
action taken under the unified Command.” 

The letter quoted above would appear to 
treat this provision as a pure formality 
which gives the Security Council no right 
or responsibility to bring under evamina- 
tion the kind of actilon taken. 


Break the vicious circle of hatred 


N appeal for peace in Korea through the good offices offered by India 
was sent out on August 6 by the Quaker World Conference, whose 


sessions had just closed at Oxford. 
The appeal reads: 

“The continuing tragedy of the war in 
Korea has rested heavily upon us. It is 
our earnest hope that all those in posi- 
tions of political authority will make 
renewed and _ constructive efforts to 
achieve peace. In particular we hope 
that the willingness of the Government 
of India to use their good offices in the 
cause of peace may be followed up 
actively. It is our desire that al] Friends 
everywhere should unite in prayer for 
those in authority that they may be led 
into the paths of peace.” 


The message was cabled to the Foreign 
Ministers of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
the USSR, the USA and Great Britain, and 
also to the principal megotiators at Pan- 
munjom, the Prime Ministers of North and 
South Korea, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and Mr. Nehru. 


Break the vicious circle 


Another message issued by the Confer- 
ence “To Peoples Everywhere,” speaks of 
the vicious circle of hatred, oppression, 
subversive movements, false propaganda, 
rearmament and new wars which war brings 
in its train, and continues: 

We call upon peoples everywhere to 
break this vicious circle, to behave as 
nations with :the same decency as they 
would behave as men and brothers, to 
substitute the institutions of peace for 
the instituutions of war. 

“Let us join together throughout the 
world to grow more food, to heal and 
prevent disease, to conserve and develop 
the resources of the good earth to the 
glory of God and the comfort of man’s 
distress. These are among the tasks to 
which, in humility for our share in the 
world’s shame, and in faith in the power 
of love, we call our own Society and all 
men and nations everywhere.” 


Double standard of morality 


Two of the conference sessions on August 
4 were devoted to peace and world service. 


The afternoon session on peace was 
opened by Professor Kathleen Lonsdale, a 
member of the Quaker Mission to Moscow. 
There was a double standard of morality 
in the world, she declared. Men who were 
good and kind fathers could talk with pride 
of their sons taking part in Operation 
Killer. There was false propaganda in 
East and West. 

“‘ Children’s minds are corrupted and men 
and women are misused, all in the name of 
peace and freedom. ‘We know that an 
armaments race cannot bring peace and 
freedom and security, and that tyranny 
and exploitation and ‘injustice cannot be 
uprooted by spying and lying and by war.” 

She spoke of the many different ways in 
which Friends were working for peace, and 
said that each must be faithful to his own 
concern, and all must work to change the 
institution of war imto the institution of 
peace, to change the way in which men 
think and act. 


The problem facing Japan 


A Japanese Friend, Tokuya Azumi, spoke 
next. He referred to the new constitution 
imposed on his country by the Allies, which 
had provided for the -renunciation of war 
and the abandonment of armaments. Large 
numbers of the Japanese people had ac- 
cepted these provisions wholeheartedly in 
their penitence. Now the Western Powers 
were changing their attitude and were 


oo 
trying to encourage militarism in Japan 
again. 

“Is it the will of God to make Japan 
re-arm ? ” he asked. 


“The vicious circle of distrust, fear, 
armament and war must be broken some- 
where at once. It appears that the divine 
will has chosen Germany and Japan for 
this significant mission. I earnestly appeal 
to ‘that of God’ jin all of you, that this 
Conference, through your prayer, shall en- 
courage both your people and my people to 
maintain this peace constitution and not 
to have rearmament in Japan.” 


John Kay, of York, appealed to Friends 
to be very loyal to their peace testimony. 
“ Tf we are going to ask peoples and Gov- 
ernments to turn their pre-conceived ideas 
upside down,” he said, “we aust show that 
we are already living in the way to which 
we call others—that we really are sharing 
and caring.” : 

Deryck A. Sivén, of Finland, a member 
of the War Resisters’ International, said 
that his country's position in the world 
was unique. 


Finland was not allowed to have an army 
of more than 40,000 men, and she was on 
the borders of the Soviet Union, yet there 
was no war ‘hysteria there, as there was 
in countries farther away and highly armed. 
“It is not possible to trust at the same 
time in God and in armaments,” he declared. 
“We have to choose. A small country can. 
only put its faith in God, who has so far 
preserved us.” 


End hate propaganda 


John S. Hoyland, of Birmingham, referred 
to Mr. Eden’s appeal at the United Nations 
for a new spirit of tolerance and give-and- 
take. That was the kind of world govern- 
ment that was wanted—world government 
by the spirit of God. 


Richard K. Ullman, also of Birmingham, 
suggested that just as this country ought 
to disarm unilaterally, so everyone con- 
cerned for peace should start to do away 
with hate propaganda unilaterally. And 
Christians should stop being frightened. 
Even if nothing survived of the civilisations 
they knew, God would survive, and any 
people who survived in a war, if it came, 
would be children of God. 


The responsibility of service 


The subject of the Conference’s evening 
session was “‘ The Responsibility of Service.” 


A number of American Friends expressed 
their concern at the inequalities of distri- 
bution of wealth and power in the world. 
Gilbert F. White, President of Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania, spoke of the com- 
fortable Oxford colleges in which they were 
housed and of the fact that Friends lived 
mostly in privileged countries, as members 
of a privileged middle class, benefiting from 
the tradition and prestige which had been 
accorded to the Society of Friends by virtue 
of service performed by other Quakers in 
the past. 


They were called, he said, to a complete 
commitment of themselves to the Christian 
way of life and service. 

Jean P. Inebnit, of Leeds, who has worked 
for many years with the International 
Voluntary Service for Peace, urged Friends 
to press for the formation of a United 
Nations organisation which would give ex- 
pression to the desire of young people all 
over the world to give creative service. 


: 
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A PEACE PETITION 


| & an open letter addressed to 
Stalin which is published in the 
Tribune (it thas presumably also 
found publication in the USA) Upton 
Sinclair concludes with the para- 


graph: 

“If my circumstances permitted the 
wide circulation of this letter, I am sure 
that I could present to you the signatures 
of tens of millions of Americans, beseech- 
ing you to come to them with the ex- 
tended hand of friendship, and promising 
to convince you not merely of their food 
faith but of their ability as self-govern- 
ing citizens of a free democratic society 
to influence their government and see to 
it that peace, justice and brotherhood are 
made to prevail in this tormented world.” 


How true this is. That prayer for 
friendship and peace would also be en- 
dorsed by millions of simple people in this 
country, and doubtless in France and Ger- 
many and throughout the rest of the world. 
Millions of the people who have signed the 
peace petition of the World Peace Council 
would be equally ready to sign this too, 


Not many of them would be deterred by 
the fact that in the course of his letter 
Sinclair has remarked that Stalin’s philo- 
sophy prevents him from believing in the 
ability of the people to free themselves 
from economic feudalism, but to hold on the 
other hand that the only way this can be 
done is by the seizure of power by a trained 
minority and a dictatorship over the pro- 
letariat; or by his contention that the 
armed alliance of the West has been 
brought about by aggressive moves by 
Russia in Germany, Austria, Czechosio- 
vakia, Greece, Turkey, Iran and Korea. 


* 


In subscribing to Sinclair's appeal with 
its eloquent plea in the paragraph we have 
quoted, the millions would not bring a wce 
discrimination to these charges, any more 
than they have asked themselves whether 
a degree of calculation not unconnected with 
the politics of power has entered into the 
proposals that are associated with the 
World Peace Council’s petition 


In the case of this letter as in the case 
of the petition these things would sink into 
insignificance in the minds of the signatories 
beside the fact that they were offered an 
opportunity to declare their fervent desire 
that there shall be peace. 


Upton Sinclair indites his letter to Stalin 
as from one old man to another. He is 73; 
Stalin is 72..° He remarks: 


“T address you as a fellow human being, 
made of flesh and nerves which naturally 
shrink from being pierced by sharp frag- 
ments of steel or being poisoned by the 
invasion of radioactive materials.” 


Although it will doubtless seem to any 
Russian who may be able to read this letter 
that there is bias in the presentation of the 
facts that are handled, as it seems to us 
that there is a certain naiveté in the as- 
sumptions that are made, it is apparent 
that the letter is written, as Sinclair claims, 
in frankness and earnestness; it deserves 
to be canidered and replied to in the same 
frank and earnest spirit, and a reply that 
manifested the same concern that the sum 
of human suffering and frustration should 
not be added to could do a great deal to- 
wards bringing a more tranauil spirit to 


the world. 
* 


Sinclair is guilty of the same over-sim- 
plification as the notorious and malevolent 
war issue of Collier’s when he writes as if 
the decision that is to govern whether the 
world is to go down in catastnophe res.s 
wholly with Stalin. He should consider 
that when he writes “There appears to be 
an arrogant spirit in rulers which drives 
them to such courses in defiance of all the 
warnings of history,” the fact that the word 
“rulers” is a plural is not without signift- 
cance. 


Nevertheless, if it were possible for 
Stalin to reply to this letter in terms that 
were not dictated by the preconceptions of 
an ideology, and that even if they had to 
echo in reverse the national self-righteous- 
ness that is to be found in Sinclair’s letter, 
would also express the same genuine feeling 
for a humanity hag-ridden by fear--if that 
is to say, he could brine himself to write a 
reply “as a fellow human being” wko does 
not regard himself as superior to human 
ecompassion—such a gesture might do much 
towards turning a world increasingly 
divided by growing terrors into a world 
in which men might begin to learn’ to live 
in peaceful co-operation. 


* 


An action of this kind would sit more 
fittingly on the shoulders of a man in his 
seventies than a relentless contempt for 
human suffering. 


Disgruntied Front Benchers 


OLLOWING the heavy opposi- 

tion votes given in the House of 
Commons on the issue of the agree- 
ment with Germany and German 
rearmament there is contention i 
the rarks of the Labour Party which is 
being pursued on two levels: the wrangle 
level, which treats the matter as a quarrel 
in which personalities predominate; and the 
serious discussion level, where the issues of 
policy involved are brought under review. 


On the wrangle level we have had a suc- 
cession of indignant speeches from those 
who have found themselves recently in a 
minority in the Labour Party and who were 
averse to voting against the Conservative 
Gvoernment on this issue. These complain 
of the existence of “a party within a 
party.” They treat the matter as if the 
policy that was laid down while they oc- 
cupied Government Front Baxch places can 
only be challenged if undesirable motives 
and methods are at work. 


Thus we have had speeches from Mr. R. 
R. Stokes, Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker and 
Mr. George Brown, all of which, wherever 
they have been been delivered (Mr. Brown’s 
was at Cottenham, Cambridgeshire), have 
received a verv full measure of publicity. 


Mr. Brown spoke of a small group that 
was forcing the party to spend time and 
energy in an internal quarrel. and of the 
fact that people would not work in order 
to swing such a group into power. In the 
face of the votes in the House it is easy to 
be seen that all this merely expresses the 
neevish exasneration of those who, assum- 
ine that their view had the sunport of a 
majority. row find themselves in a minority. 


The real Issue for the 


Tribune Group 


ORD PAKENHAM also makies 
the “party within a party” 
complaint in an article in the Tribune, 
and that journal finds no difficulty in 
dealing with this aspect of his argu- 
ment. Lord Pakenham, however, also 
treats the matter on the policy level, 
and with this side of his contentions 
the Tribune does not deal. 


He says that the important issue for 
those who think with Mr. Bevan is, “Do 
we or do we not recognise the need for an 
Atlantic Alliance to deal with the Russian 
danger ?” 

Greatly as we welcome the votes cast by 
Mr. Bevan and those who think with him 
on the issue of the contractual agreement 
with Germany, we agree with Lord Paken- 
ham that this is really the crux of the 
matter. 

Lord Pakenham holds that apart from 
the Atlantic Alliance “our influence in the 
world would disappear and with it such 
security as we possess.” He believes that 
British influence depends today on armed 
power as in the past; there is the present 
difference, however, that British armed 
power must be founded on itg association 
with the USA. 


That Britaia can continue to be a Great 
Power in the traditional sense on these 
terms is a transparent fallacy, and the 
attempt ta act on that fallacy is rapidly 
reducing British influence in the world. We 
are being dragged by one of the two great 
world powers along a road that is not our 
road and that we can perceive to be wrong 
and dangerous. 


“Such security as we possess” is experi- 
enced in conditions in which we live in an 
increasing fear that America is just as 
likely as Rugsia to take some action that 
will precipitate an atomic world war. 

That we carnot be both part of NATO 
and not nart of it. however. is not a fallacy; 
Lord Pakenham is right there; and it is 
very significant that this was an issue that 
the Tribune preferred not to discuss. 


Fair and Friendly 


OMMENTING on the departure 

of John McCloy from Germany 

at the end of ‘his three years’ service 

as American High Commissioner, the 

Manchester Guardian correspondent 
said that: 


“If the Germans do eventually agree 
to raise another army it will be largely 
due to Mr. McCloy’s tactful persistence. 
He has accustomed them by quiet degrees 
to the military idea with the result that 
they no longer think of it as a monstrous 
suggestion but as something that had to 
be considered.” 


The correspondent added that it would 
be a pity, and would lead to misunder- 
standings. if the Americans were to base 
their policies on the belief that the projec- 
ted German Army would be a replica of 
the German armies of the past. _ A 

This view does not seem to be snared by 
General Sir John Harding, who is to suc- 
ceed Field Marshal Sir William Slim as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff before 
the end of the year. Speaking to the 
Foreign. Press Association in Bonn he tried 
to deal with the difficulties in the way of 
morale and discipline which the determina- 
tion to rearm Germany would create. 

It would obviously not be easy for British 
troops to accustom themselves to the sight 
of Germans once more in uniform, and even 
to take orders from German officers. We 
can imagine the thoughts of a British ser- 
geant-major required to salute a German 
officer, and are reminded of the story of the 
soldier who when saluting always whis 
pered “and the same to you.” 


General Harding was, therefore, con- 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


cermed about the relation between British 
and German troops and his solution was to 
bespeak a “fair and frie,dly approach.” 
But in his anxiety to conciliate German 
military ‘opinion he was guilty of a most 
unfortunate observation when he said that 
German military thinking would contribute 
tremendously to Western defence. 


To this he added that the West could 
best learn to fight the Russians from their 
new allies —the Germans, and in reply to a 
comment that the Germans “were licked’” 
smilingly replied, “It’s never too late to 
learn the hard way, is it?’ 


If he is correctly reported General 
Harding has gone well beyond his book, 
ard it is more than time that high ranking 
officers were called to account for political 
statements of this kind, The effect of his 
remarks will be to justify a belief that we 
want to use the Germans to fight the Rus- 
sians and encourage those at present small 
elements in Germany who would like to 
have the opportunity to avenge their de- 
feat. 


Such statements are bound to increase 
the fears and suspicions of the Soviet 
Union, and they are a further indication iof 
the danger of re-arming Germany. We 
must continue to do all that is possible to 
prevent the final ratification of the Con- 
tractual Acreement, and to insist or an 
early meetine of the four vowers to reach 
a peaceful solution ‘of the German problem. 


Clark and Rhee 


HAT did General Clark mean 
by his telegram of congratula- 
tions to Syngman Rhee ? 


“Please accept my most sincere con- 
gratulations upon your. re-election as 
President by the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Korea. The free demo- 
cratic peoples of the world have long had 
before them the imspiring example of 
your fight for freedom and _ indepen- 
dence.” 


We can hardly suppose that the General 
was telegraphing with his tongue in his 
cheek, but is he not aware that in any case 
the elections were only held in South Korea, 
and has he forgotten that a few short weeks 
ago Rhee was mot only clashing with his 
own Assembly but that his tyranny was 
causing: the greatest concern to the Briitish 
and American governments as well as to 
the United Nations ? 


_ The result of the elections is not surpris- 
ing. It was irdeed Rhee’s knowledge that 
he was not likely to be re-elected by the 
Assembly, but could rely on his propa- 
ganda and influence in the country, that 
led him tio force through the necessary 
change in the constitution by such dicta- 
torial methods. 


It was not because he is a democrat on 
principle, but because he was prepared to 
exploit Democracy for his owz: ends. 

What has been achieved by such doubtful 
methods can hardly be acclaimed as a vic- 
tory for democracy. On the best showing 
it appears that for the sake of democracy 
some have to put up with Syngman Rhee 
and others with the Dean of Canterbury! 


The hard fact is that Rhee remains in 
control in S. Korea with an added induce- 
ment to pursue the undemocratic methods 
arid the fatal policy for which he has stiood 
ever since the Americans. put him in power 
before the Korean war. 


_It was largely due to him that the possi- 
bility was missed of uniting Korea under a 
central ptovernment. 


As The Times leading article puts it: 


“The trouble is that some of these 
leaders went to the United States where 
they became converted to American poli- 
tical principles, while others went to 
Chira and Soviet Russia, where they be- 
came fervent admirers of totalitarian 
rule. Between these two schools of 
thought there is no common ground and 
the war in Korea has widened the gulf 
between.” 


It would be difficult from this to decide 
where Rhee went. 

Much will obviously depend on how Rhee 
uses his increased prestige, but the fulsome 
flattery of General Clark will not help him 
to see the error of his ways. 


Break the deadlock 


ENERAL CLARK should know 

that if they think about it at 

all, the free democratic peoples of the 

world have seen through the propa- 

ganda about police action to stop 
aggression. 

They are more and more certain that the 
war im Korea is a ghastly and unnecessary 
tragedy, and are increasingly convinced of 
the necessity of bringing it to an end at 
once. General Clark may yet have cause 
to regret his congratulations, for if and 
when the armistice talks succeed, President 
Rhee will be one of the biggest problems 
with which the United Nations will have 
to deal, 

In the meantime concern grows as the 
talks lengthen out, and American plans are 
divulged which provide for the bombing of 
78 centres of civilian population on the 
ground that they have become military ob- 


a ee 


jectives, and ever of blockade measures 
against China. 

Some officials seem to be more concemed 
about the measures to be taken if the talks 
break down than with ensuring that they 
shall not break down. If the deadlock con- 
tinues our own Glovernment must try te 
break it by callie for a special meeting of 
the Security Council and seeking: the 200 
offices of Nehru and ‘other neutral govern- 
ments to mediate between the parties an 
find a compromise on the question 0 
the repatriation of prisoners, which alone 
stands in the way of an armistice. 


Conscience and the 


Colour Bar 
E reported in Peace News for 

W August 1 a reply from the 
Colonial Secretary to a question by 
Fenner Brockway which indicated 
that the new law applying conscrip- 
tion in Malaya does not include pro- 
vision for exemption on grounds of con 
scientious objection. 

Perhaps even more important thac! Mr. 
Lyttleton’s indication of this fact was his 
reply to a supplementary question in which 
he gave the reason. This was that speci®! 
consideration “at the moment” would lead 
to very grave administrative difficulties } 
it were attempted to introduce such exemp” 
tions. 

But surely the establishment of the pro 
vision led to very grave administrative 
difficulties in this country when the first 
Conscription Act was enacted. Those diffi- 
culties had to be overcome. 

This is a matter that should be brought 
under review. If a right of conscience 18 
recognised in this country it should also be 
recoenised for colonial peonles foy which 
our legislature has resnvonsibility. We do 
riot want Sir Gerald Templar to legislate 
for us ina matter of this importance; an 
we do not want a colour bar to operate 
where conscience is concerned. 


Pacifism and the Social order 


E print in this issue a letter 10 

\ \ which a correspondent objects 
to the implication that he finds 12 
Peace News “that pacifism an@ 
Socialism are, ipso facto, bed- 
fellows.” 

We agree with our correspondent that 
“war-renunciation is a bigger issue tham 
any, or all of the political “isms’.”” Never 
theless we are convinced that the principles 
that bring men and women _ into 
pacifist movement must have some conse” 
quences for them as to the kind of society 
they believe to be compatible with a pacifist 
outlook, j 

They need not, of course, hold the view 
that such a society must be arranged 01 
Socialist principles, but they must. surely 
see it as a society that is radically different 
from the kind of society we live ix! today. 

We know that in fact many pacifists do e”” 
visage the society that would be compatible 
with the principles that impel their pacl 
fism as one or other of the variants of th? 
Socialist conception. The fact that this # 
so, however, has not prevented many ® 
these from refusing to vote for a Labov* 
Government that was responsible for peace 
time cotserpition and the intensifying o 
re-armament programme. 

We agree with our correspondent, never’ 
theless, that it is not inevitable that pack 
fists should have a socialist outlook. We 
invite readers—particularly those reader 
who do not hold socialist views—to send us 
brief contributions indicating the kind of 
social orvanisation thev would find com- 
patible with their pacifist philosophy of life: 


AN ENVIABLE CONSCIENCE 


A READER has sent a contribution t? 

PN saying it “represents payment from 
National Insurance for absence from wor 
through sickness.” 

In the Middle Ages, sick people would 
often vow a specified number of wax candles 
to their favourite saint on condition that 
they got better, 

I prefer this modern version of the 
custom. Formerly, the gift was merely 2 
bribe, induced by fear rather than devotiol- 
Indeed, it is recorded that on regaining 
their health, patients would frequently tr 
to evade their bargain, and the priest had 
to keep them to it by fear of hell, 

' But this good man made no bargain. He 

did not promise the Ministry of Health that 
if he got better he would forward theif 
benefits to Peace News. If he had, the 
Ministry might have kicked and he would 
not have got his money. 
., Nevertheless, his action is as logical 2$ 
it is virtuous. For unless the State adopt’ 
the policy advocated by PN, its Health Set’ 
vices will soon go bankrupt. 

Let me, however, reassure our friend 0” 
one point. He says: “ Somebody has said: 

D'sease should be regarded as a stain of 
society.” Having paid my fine for inflicting 
such an outrage upon society, I trust my 
conscience will be relieved.” 

He doesn't mention the nature of hit 
complaint, so I cannot say whether the 
social stain from which he suffered was hi? 
fault or society’s. Generally the responsi’ 
bility is about 50-50. But I can assure hit™ 
he need not worry about his conscience: 
Whatever it was before, it is now guaran: 
teed 100 per cent stainless. Indeed, looke4 
at from here, it is positively dazzling. 

mel ' B. J. BOOTHROYD. 
Contributions since August 1: £47 4s. 5d. 
Total for 1952: £598 25, 10d. 


Please make cheques, etc. payable 


Peace News, Ltd., and address them 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, Peace Net 


£& Blackstock Road, N.4. 
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The immorality 
of the Z-recall 


post of those now being recalled as 

““ g-reservists are servicemen from the 
second World War who originally ac- 
cepted an appeal to resist Fascist tyranny. 

The implication of that appeal was that, the 
danger once defeated, the individual 
would be returned to full civilian status. 
This hag never happened. ; 

And with victory accomplished, servicemen 
were so anxious to get out of the Forces 
that. they did not fully comprehend the 
administrative swindle of temporary de- 
mobilisation as distinct from discharge. 

Now (only a few short years after 1939-45) 
International diplomacy has transformed 
enemy into ally and ally into enemy. The 
effect of this, so far as the Z-scheme is 
concerned, has been to transfer an 
allepiance gained for one purpose to an 
entirely different objective. 

The Z-scheme is thus quite immoral. The 
individual, even if once disciplined by the 
Services, is not a non-thinking automaton, 
not a means rather than an end. The 
State has no over-riding and continuing 
right to his allegiance; it must always 
deserve it. And it will deserve it only 
by seeking consent to the purposes it 
seeks to make effective. 

Those purposes today ‘have a strangely 
totalitarian content, and they give rise 
to amounting tide of resistance to mulli- 
tary service and Z-recall. 
his resistance is of the essence of demo- 
tracy; for only im such resistanee can the 
individual fulfil the duty which democracy 
lays upon him to contribute the value of 
‘his personality, experience and’ instructed 
judgement to the formulation of public 

m bolicy. 4 

ihe lesson. which any democratie govern- 
ment must draw is clear; it conscripts at 
its peril. If it seeks to enlist the support 
of the masses it must forego imperialism 
and fascist tendencies lest it find itself 
in a war which lacks popular support. 

Its aim and policy must be acreement—not 


“defence” and armament; sanity—not 
power and prestige; liberty—mot con- 
scription and Z-slavery; international 


fellowship—not imperialism and power 
politics. In short—peace mot war. 
ALLAN MARSHALL. 


Hiroshima an Experiment 


“ There is reason to believe that the atom 
bombs were hurriedly dropped on the peonle 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki for exveri- 
Mental purposes after the United States 

overnment had been warned that Japan's 
etapitulation was close at hand and that 
‘live targets’ would therefore not much 
omger be available.’"—R. Goodman, MA, 
New Zealand Christian Pacifist, June 1952. 


Men who live peace : 


MIC 


URING the past decade we have 

seen one of the most startlng, 
yet hardly surprising, developments 
in world affairs: the growth of 
national consciousness in Asia. 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon are mow in- 
dependent, thanks to one of the more im- 
aginative gestures of the post-war Labour 

Overnment. The peoples of these coun- 
tries are, by and large, our friends. 

On the other hand, Imdonesia had to 
Wrest her freedom from a reluctant and 
Imperialaminded Dutch Government. The 
Contrast is obvious. 

. As in Asia, so in Africa. The Africans, 
too long exploited by Europeans, look to- 
Wards the attainment of independence, And 
ose who live in British administered 
*reas camnot have ‘been reassured by 
ritain’s unwillingness to take up the 
Challenge of the repressive and cruel 
Malan regime in South Africa, and of the 
less cruel but equally reactionary Smuts 
overnment that preceded it. 

But if British! governments and officials 
See the better way, yet choose expediency, 
One man does not. The Rev. Michael 

tt, in fact, seems in a sense to have be- 
Come the guardian of the white man’s con- 
Sclence in Africa. 

Now forty-five, he was born in Sussex, 
the son of an Angiican clergyman. At 
Nivjeteen he went to South Africa, ironi- 
tally enouch, for the sake of his health— 
and after working in a leper institute, took 

‘iv orders ion his return to Encland. In 
1948, having been iinvalided out of the 
RAF, he went back to South Africa. 
. It may occasion surprise that Scott served 
In the R.A.F. Perhaps one may quote his 
wn words on macifism: 
“T am pledgéd to the methods of paci- 
fism and some time ago had occasion to 


GIVE THE DEAN A HEARING 
EMPRESS’ HALL, 
— EARLS COURT — 
Sunday, September 14, 6:30 p.m. 


| The Dean of Canterbury will speak 
_ with THE DUKE OF BEDFORD | 
r aad other speakers in support 
Tickets (1 guinea, IOs. 6d. 5s. 2s. 6d.) 
from 
The Vestry, 25 Old Gloucester Street, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.| 


THE RUSSIANS AND 


HE Russians want peace but 
they are definitely not pacifists. 

I doubt if they have any sympathy _for 
pacifism, though they admit that religious 
pacifism is something which can be re- 
spected. 

If a religious pacifist book were to be 
written it might, for instance, be published 
by the Religious Publishing House in 
Moscow. 

But the point of view that wars are 
always stpuid and always do more harm 
than good, is quite alier. : 

They see war as essentially defensive, 
the defence of something that they value 
intensely. Nor would any war in which 
they might get involved be to them any- 
thing but a defensive war. 


Intervention 


Thus, those who say_ that. the Soviet 
Union has inherited the imperialism iof the 
Tsars, ave talking nonsense. : A 

What has happened is something entirely 
different. Let us take a hypothetical case. 
Supposing, for instance, that in a country 
such as Italy, there was a Communist 
seizure of power, due to the general mass 
of people having lost patience with their 
rulers and (perhaps mistakenly) having no 
faith ‘that anything would ever be done 
for them by any other party, and sup- 
posing there was then a move by the other 
European powers, ezged on by the United 
States, to help the other side and “ contain 
Communism,” the Russians would be bound 
to try and help their fellow Communists. 

This is a possible war situation, though 
I hope it is one,which will not arise. Cer- 
tainly no country nowadays wants to get 
involved in modern war, for whatever cause. 

No doubt there would be an attempt to 
keep out of a complete state of warfare, 
but, supposing it were tio come, it would 
appear to the Russians as defensive, 
although waged on Italian soil, and it would 
certainly appear to be aggressive and im- 
perialist to those on the ‘other side. 


Defence 


With this in mind, we must realise that 
while no Russians want war, they are all 
prepared to defend Communism, certainly 
in their own country, probably anywhere 
else where it may have a chance of success. 

The group of writers from the AWPA 
with whom I went to the Soviet Union 
were particularly interested in books and 
we looked at a number. Many heroes in 
books, whether for children or adults, are 
soldiers, sailors or airmen. But they are 
always depicted as being strictly defensive. 

I think this is important, especially in 
the kind of conditioning that it gives to 
children. 


by 
Naomi Mitchison 


The writer was one of six members of 
the Authors’ World Peace Appeal who 
recently visited the Soviet Union as 
guests of the Soviet Authors’ Society. 
Other members of the delegation were: 
A. E. Coppard, Arnold Kettle, Doris 
Lessing, Richard Mason and Douglas 
Young. Mrs. Mitchison, well known as 
a novelist and contributer to the Man- 
chester Guardian, The New Statesman 
and Forward, is the wife of Gilbert 
Mitchison, QC, Labour MP for Ketter- 
ing since 1945. 


They never teel themselves to be herren- 
folk; aggressive tendencies are not encour- 
aged. Nor is there any glorification of war 
in itself, or of violence. In fact it would 
be truer to say that the Russian soldier 
in the books is somewhat sentimentalised. 
so as to appear in the main gentle and nobie 
and dis-interested. 

‘the fact that these virtues are valued 
is important. But, equally, it is the soldier 
who is thought to have them, just as much 
or more than the civilian. 

Peace is an important word. You see it 
everywhere. There are dozens of songs 
about it. It comes into speeches and 
slogans. But it does mean something rather 
different to the Russians. 

At the moment “ peace”? means to them: 
“the Americans must leave Korea.” If you 
look at it all as a straight-forward matter 
of defence, with everything in black and 
white, then that is how it must be. And 
perhaps the argument as to who actually 
started being aggressive to whom in the 
murky beginnings of the Korean war, is 
now not very important. But of course it 
doesn’t seem at all like that to the non- 
Communist or the non-Russian and it is 
almost impossible to explain one’s own point 
of view in present day Russia. To them, it 
doesn’t make sense. 

They suffered terribly during the last 
war. We do not realise quite how much. 

There is hardly a family which escaped, 
and, of course, whole towns and villages 
were utterly destroyed, often with the most 
terrible cruelties. 

Such national monuments as Peterhof, 
although of no military importance, were 
deliberately smashed up—I believe, in the 
case of Peterhof, by the Spanish “ blue” 
division with the Nazis. So they do know 
what war means. 

On one of our evenings in Moscow a 
woman came up to Doris Lessing and me, 


% 


HAEDT SC 


declare this in a public petition to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and _ the 
Bishops of the Church of England of 
which I am an ordained priest... I 
resigned my parochial work in 1940 in 


MICHAEL SCOTT 


order to enlist in the RAF. I felt at 
the time that while war was necessary 
to defend the country and all the best 
traditions of Britain it was yet not com- 
patible with Christ’s Gospel to go to 
war and the methods of war should not 
be represented as compatible with 

Christ’s methods.” 

He took up the cause of the Herero and 
other tribes in South West Africa against 
imcorporation of the Mandated Territory 
by the Union of South Africa. Against 
the wishes not only of the Union but of 
Britain, too, Michael Scott fought for and 
was eventually granted a hearing on the 
Yereros’ behalf by the UN trusteeship 
Council. 

Nobody who knew UN procedure, with 
all its back-stairs intrigue, would have be- 
lieved #t posstble that such an “innocent” 
could force his way: past the professional 
diplomats. But courage and persistence 
have an odd way of achieving the impos- 


sible. Thus Scott gained for this cattle- 
raisng African tribe the ear of the 
world. 

Today in England he continues the 


By Robert Greacen 


OTT 


struggle for justice for all the peoples of 
that vast continent, being, for instamce, a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the recently-formed Africa Bureau. 

What kind of a man is this Michael 
Scott, who once ministered im a fashion- 
able London parish, unaware of the des- 
tiny that lay ahead, ineluding a 3 months 
sentence in a Durban prison for defying 
the colour bar? 

To quote from Freda Troup’s valuable 
study of Scott’s challenge to South Africa, 
“In Face of Fear” (Faber), he is “a man 
with absolutely no personal ambition and 
one so self-effacing that it is difficult to 
persuade him to use the word “I” if it can 
be avoided ... He is a Christian in the 
sense that needs no qualification, The 
light by which ‘he lives is that ultimate 
simplification: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God ... and thy neighbour as thv- 
self’, and it is: the things on which he 
directs this light that we see reflected in 
our newspapers.” 

Needless to say, Michael Scott is no 
longer weleome in the Union of South 
Africa where the has been viciously and 
persistently represented as a Left-wing 
agitator and publicity thumter. The 
Hereros do not seem to be impressed by 
the Afrikaans newspapers. 

Those who wish to consider in detail 
what Scott has to say on the intricate 
though urgent problems of Africa and its 
native peoples should get hold of his 
pamphiet, “Civilisation im Africa’ (pub- 
lisher by the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
at 83d.) and the interesting Penguin Special 
“Attitude to Africa” of which Scott is 
part-author. 

In a world dominated by concepts of 
violence and fraud that threaten a third 
War of unparalleled dimensions it might 
well seem that the fate of an obscure Afri- 
ean tribe is of little account. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Scott 
speaks of the Hereros becoming for him 
“symbolic of all the landless and dispos- 
sessed people in the world.” And not only 
in symboliceal but in severely practical 
terms we may find that we shall need to 
reckon with the African’s determination to 
break the white man’s baaskap (mastery). 

That there are men like Michael Scott, 
who actually practise what they teach, is 
one cause for hope that the problems of 
Africa may be solved mithout bloodshed. 
Through such men may come an answer to 
that moving prayer of an old Herero 
chief: 

“QO Lord. helo us who roam about. Heln 
us who have been placed in Africa and 
have no dwelling place of our own. Give 
us back a diwelling place.” 
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and asked who we were. We said we were 
an English delegation. 

“Ja mir?” she asked (For peace?) and 
when we said yes, she pressed ovr hands. 
the tears in her eyes, and told us that her 
four sons had been killed in the last war 
—which, over there, is called “The Great 
Patriotic war.” 

There is, then, a complete knowledge of 
what war means. No ox in Russia can 
possibly want it or talk lightly about it in 
the way that people sometimes do in a 
country which has never been invaded or 
even bombed. They will certainly try to 
do everything possible by negotiation. 

But they are also willing to defend them- 
selves, and this very exciting courtry which 
they have made, and anyone who thinks 
that an attack on Russia would mean an 
internal collapse, is utterly mistaken. 

It is the country of the common man in a 
serse that no other country is, and they 
will die for it. 


Patriotism 


Patriotism is something more than a 
mere word there, or a flag and a sentiment. 
It means the raising of their standard of 
life from depths below that of any present 
European country to something a lot 
higher than millions in this country are 
used to, 

It meass indefinite possibilities of better- 
ment in the future, when the new irrigation 
and afforestation schemes have brought 
thousands of square miles of land into 
production. That is a patriotism with a 
very solid base and most people respond 
enthugiastically, and un-cynically. 

We all feel, to some extext at least, that 
patriotism is “the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel.” But that would be a shocking idea 
to a Russian, as it would have been to an 
Elizabethan. There is a difference of epach. 
And that shows in the different meanings 
that can become attached to important 
words—such as peace, ; 


FIVE YEARS OF 
WAR IN MALAYA 


Facing Facts in Malaya, by Gerald de Cruz. 
Union of Democratie Control, 6d. 


TTHE author of this up-to-date and factual 

survey of events and conditions in 
Malaya is an experienced Malayan journal- 
ist and well-known member of the Malayan 
Nationalist Movement, at one time secretary 
of the All Malaya Council for Joint Action, 
an organisation uniting all political parties 
and trade unions of Malaya on the demand 
for immediate self-government within the 
Commonwealth. 


The war in Malaya, now in its fifth year, 
he describes as one in which “thirty thou- 
sand regular soldiers and another 300,000 
police and armed auxiliaries of various 
types, armed with the most modern 
weapons, energetically supported by Air 
Force and Navy, shave been unable to over- 
come and vanquish what officialdom both 
here and in Malaya describes as ‘3,000 to 
5,000 armed bandits’.” 


To explain, in part, this position, the 
author quotes from “The Dilemma in 
Malaya” an article in the March 22 issue 
of the Economist, which argues: 


“Tf the British are to make any pro- 
gress they must try to work with the 
local leaders of all the communities; yet 
there are no real leaders possessing the 
Speen of their peoples with whom to 
work. 


This view is substantiated by the remark 
made by General Templar soon after taking 
up his new duties: 


_.“T could win this war in three months 
if I could get two thirds of the people on 
my side. It is not a military problem, it 
isa political war. The basic problem is 
the people.” 

* 


Broadly speaking about 40 per cent. of 
the population are Malays, and another 40 
per cent. are Chinese. To build a new 
Malayan nation composed of Malayan 
Malays, Chinese and Indians is a large job, 
he points out, and requires an energy and 
devotion which could only be commanded by 
Malayan leaders having the full confidence 
of their people, and having their deep roots 
In the people. In other words “There can 
be no united Malayan nation without a self- 
governing Malaya.” 


The author gives an appalling picture of 
the present administration in Malaya, of 
police methods which include “revolvey 
shots, kickings, punchings, beatings with a4 
cane, even the insertion of needles under 
finger nails” for those whose only crime was 
that they had not given evidence. At present 
these counter terror methods are being ap- 
plied on an ever-widening scale. 


He lists many of the dark problems which 
pervade every aspect of an economy which 
is based on two raw materials, rubber and 
tin, and draws special attention to the 
piteous plight of the Malayan smallholder 
against whom every possible act of om- 
mission and commision has been used. 


To conclude he states: “We need a 
government which we know and feel to be 
a part of ourselves. Only such a govgrn- 
ment as this can solve our problems, can 
develop Malaya and enable the people of 
Malaya to develop themselves, and can set 
us on the road to peace and to a longer and 
richer life.” 


OLWEN BATTERSBY. 
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VISCOUNT HINCHINGBROOKE 


SPEAKS OUT AGAIN—- 


‘Atom bomb a provocation” 


We give below extracts 
from the speech of Viscount 
Hinchingbrooke in the de- 
bate on Germany on August 
1. Early in his speech Vis- 
count Hinchingbrooke, who 
is Conservative member for 
Dorset South, announced 
his intention of abstaining 
from voting on the motion 
approving the Contractual 
Agreement. 


I do not think that the atom bomb is a 
deterrent to Russia; I think it is a provo- 
eation. I remember Molotov’s agonised cry, 
“ We will have it, too.” The real deterrent 
is Russia’s unwillingness to be charged with 
the management of more countries than 
she could hold down. 


I do not think that the communisation 
of satellite countries constitutes a military 
terror. J think it is naive after the treaty 
of Teheran to suppose that they could be 
anything other than communised. and I 
further believe that the fact that they have 
been communised constitutes a most ex- 
citing invitation to this country to undo 
over the next few decades some of the 
harm wrought by that treaty. 


I do not think that the only laneuage the 
Russians understand is force. I think they 
will meet force with force and possibly 
meet a force unwisely proffered by striking 
first, as is the habit of some of the baser 
animals, 


Shattered overnight 


My right hon. Friend the Foreign Sec- 
retary said yesterday that the Russians 
were more likely to talk if we pressed on 
with re-armament. Respectfully I dis- 
agree entirely. I think that, as the military 
build-up has been going forward in Western 
Europe, so we have seen the stepping up 
of the violent anti-American and anti- 


British propaganda in the East, and now 
this new no man’s land tcreated by the 
East German Premier across poor, divided 
Germany. 


Why do we re-arm one half of Germany 
competitively with the other? Do we sup- 
pose that they will fisht each other, like 
North and South Korea? If they do, with 
all these complex guarantees that we have 
given, Britain becomes a shattered island 
overnight. 


I urge the Government to let it (NATO) 
rest. I wrge them to go for something else. 
I urge them to go for a four-Power con- 
ference with Russia now, even if the agenda 
is a loose one. I urge them to go for a 
united Germany much on the lines of the 
great success we had in the four Power com- 
trol of united Austria, where. incidentally, 
the Iron Curtain is no Iron Curtain at all 
but the thinnest of veils. 


COMMUNIST OBJECTORS 


The following questions were asked in 
the House on July 22: 


Mr. Driberg (Lab. Maildon) asked the Sec- 
retary of State for War what is his 
policy in regard to the posting to Korea, 
Malaya or Western Germany, of avowed 
Communists wha have registered as con- 
sclentious objectors on political grounds 
but have been refused exemption from 
National Service. 


Mr. Head: There is no specific policy on 
this matter: each case ig considered on 
its merits, 

Mr. Driberg: Quite apart from the rights 
of the Army or of any individual in it, 
is it not evident that it would be absurd 
to post to Korea, for instance, a man 
who is legally entitled to believe that the 
other side in Korea is the right side ? 

Mr. Head: If J gave to this House an un- 
dertaking that I would post no Com- 
munist to Korea, it might result in a 
recruiting drive for the Communist Party. 


IN| GERMANY 


EACE Movements in West Ger- 
many not connected with the 
World Peace Council of the Partisans 
of Peace have been developing in 
strength and numbers since the 
NATO powers decided upon the re- 
armament of Western Germany. 

Although these different Committees re- 
present different groupings of people they 
agree on four main points of policy. 

(1) They want a United Germany; 

(2) They want all German elections to 
be held immediately as proposed by 
the East German Government under 
the same conditions as they were held 
in the Weimar Republic, and supervised 
either by a joint Committee of East 
and West Germans, or by the occupy- 
ing powers; 

(3) They oppose re-militarisation; and 

(4} They oppose the Contractual Agree- 
tment. 

One of the most important of these West 
German Peace Committees is “ The Emer- 
gency Committee for the Peace of Europe.” 

This Committee stands for a neutral Ger- 
many, either unarmed or very lightly 
armed. A Germany which will become a 
member of a great neutral block of nations 
eomprising Sweden, Finland Switzerland 
and Australia stretching right across 
Europe from the North to the South. 

As they see it, this block would act as a 
bridge between the nations of Eastern and 
Western Europe and foster co-operation 
and understanding which they recognise as 
the basis of peace. They hope that later 
India and the Arab countries will join this 
neutral block. 


To be free and independent 


This Neutralist Committee is supported 
by many prominent Westem Germans. 
Among its executive members are Professor 
Heinemann, President of the Re-Union of 
Evangelical Churches; Frau Helene Wessel, 
MP, President of the Central Party in 
Western Germany; and Frau Professor 
Fassbinder of Bonn University. 

The Neutralists do not want to be tied 
by any Treaties to either the NATO Porwers, 
or Eastern Europe or the Soviet Union. 

They do not want any obligations ito re- 
arm or restrictions on trade. They want 
Germany to be independent and free to 
adopt any policy which wilt be beneficial 
to Germany. They believe that tthe stabi- 
lity of Germany depends upon its complete 
detachment from either bloc. 

They want all foreign armed forces to 
be withdrawn immediately. Omce the para- 
lysis of mihtarism is eliminated they be- 
lieve that the German people will take a 
leading part agaim in industry, science and 
eulture. 

They believe that German skills and 
eapacity for work will again bring pros- 
perity and honour to their land and people. 

The Neutralists are anti-Communists but 
they believe that alll political marties should 
have equal rights and that if all-German 
elections are held under the conditions of 


the Weimar Republic elections the Com- 
munist Party will not have a very large 
number of members, 


If the US withdrew their troops 


There are people in Western Germany 
who fear that if the United States withdrew 
their troops tthe Soviet Union would invade 
Western Germany, for the purpose of im- 
posing a Communist regime. 

The Neutralists do mot share this view. 

They believe that Stalin and the Soviet 
leaders generally desire peace for both 
their country and their people who suffffered 
so terribly in the war, and also that they 
desire peace to carry out the huge develop- 
ment plans in the Soviet Union. 

The Neutralists recall that Communist 
leaders have said it is impossible to impose 
Communism by war and that Communism 
can only develop through imternal ichanges 
in a capitalist society. For these reasons 
they do not believe that the Soviet Union 
would attack Western Germany. 


The greatest safeguard 


The Neutralists say that if the United 
States and the Soviet Union both guaran- 
teed the meutrality of Germany it would 
be the greatest safeguard of peace, as each 
country would then know in advance that 
an attack on Germany by one of them 
would meam war with the other. 

This Committee believes that it would be 
easier for a neutral Germany to establish 
confidence im tthe minds of her neighbours. 
Twice in the last forty years their lands 
have been invaded by German troops. There 
are many netghbours of Germany, East, 
South and West, that are still fearful. 

They would regard a neutral unarmed 

Germany as a more acceptable neighbour. 

Another important West German Peace 
Committee unattached to the World Peace 
Counril, but which has accepted am invi- 
tation to the Berlin meeting of that body 
is “The Working Committee for German 
Mutual Understanding.” 

This is an all party Committee. The 
President is Dr. J. Wirth, formerly Chan- 
cellor of. the Weimar Republic, Katherine 
Von Kardorf, a former Reichstag Deputy, 
and Lord Mayor ‘Willhelm Elfes of Mun- 
chen Gladback, are Committee members. 

There is also “The Christian Women’s 
Peace Movement” on the Committee of 
which are Frau Professor Fassbinder, Mrs. 
Neimoller, Frau Vicar Kueppers, who has 
her own Church and who works closely with 
Pastor Neimoller, and a number of other 
eminent [West German women. : 

There are many earnest people in West 
Germany who are doing all they can to 
prevent policies being forced upon them 
which they believe will pave the wav for 
a future war. They oppose the Contractual 
Agreement for this reason. 

Thev look to the people of neighbourine 
countries who wish for peace in the future 
to do all they ican to prevent their Govern- 
ments from forcing this agreement uvon 


them. 
M. G. STREET. 
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World Plenty,” lacks 


DEVELOPMENT 
FOR BACKWARD AREAS. 


i. Illusions are no 


FUSHE improvement of living stan- 

dards and health conditions is 
the only true criterion of sociai and 
economic development. 


The Labour Party’s policy statement 
published in the pamphlet ‘“ Towards 
World Plenty ” lacks realism and cannot 
be regarded as 2 serious effort to promote 
social] and economic progress in under- 
developed areas. 


The following quotation illustrates (p.11) 
the pamphlet’s complacent approach and 
faulty, unscientific argument: 

“The starting point of economic de- 
velopment is education, at all levels: ad- 
ministrators, scientists, teachers, doctors, 
mechanics, craftsmen, farm assistants, 
typists—-and the rate of progress depends 
on, the output of people to make and carry 
out plans.” 


“Ecoromic development must 
slowly and gather mcmentuin.” 


If that is the basis of policy then “de- 
velopment” has to wait until the next cen- 
tury. The pamphlet “War on Want,” 
edited by the Association for World Peace, 
stressing urgency, ends with the warning: 
“There is no time to lose.” 


DEVELOPMENT POLICIES 


Colonial or semi-colonial areas—the lar- 
gest part of Africa, Indonesia, Malaya, the 
Middle East and several South American 
republics—are deprived of the economic 
power to develop their own resources. 


Foreign plantation and mining companies, 
using their industrial and firancial sup- 
remacy, dictate “specialised production” at 
lowest cost. Consequently, when prices of 
primary commodities (wheat, rubber, sugar, 
tin, etc.) fell steeply in international mar- 
kets, colonial economies were disrupted 
owing to their excessive dependence on ex- 
ports. 


During the Great Depression, Brazilians 
made bonfires of coffee, and maize was used 
as fuel. in Argentina. Indonesians and 
Malayans were starving, because rubber 
and tin became unsaleable. Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, then under semi-feudal 
regimes, became bankrupt as wheat prices 
fell by 60 per cent. People in agricultural 
areas were starving amidst plenty. 


“Neo-Malthusians” were silent that time. 

The Labour Party pamphlet, either by 
oversight or intentionally, does not define 
the purpose of development. But if onie- 
sided and profit-seeking “development” is 
carried out by international combines and 
investment trusts the position of natives 
will get worse, not better. 


Development of backward areas should 
aim — through rapid economic advance, to- 
wards a diversified economy—at emancipa- 
tion from colonial status. 


DEVELOPMENT OR DEAD-END 
ECONOMY ? 


Unbalanced agricultural development 
leads to permanent hunger, as shown in 
the fascinating book by Josué de Castro 
“Geography of Hunger’ (Foreword by 
Lord Boyd Orr, published by Golancz). 

The Labour pamphlet, overlooking the 
practical problem, laments the decline in 
the world’s food supplies: 

“Development is essential to meet the 
needs of the world’s growing popula- 
tion.” = 
The real problem in many countries, 

however, is not just food shortage, but a 
fantastic inequality in the distribution of 
incomes and the one-crop (monoculture) 
system. Josué de Castro writes: 

“There is not a single countrv in 
South America in which the population 
is free of hunger. 


start 


The Labour Party’s policy statement, ‘Towards 


Rona, M.Sc. (Econ.) in the first of two “Facts 
and Figures” articles on 


realism, writes Francis 


substitue for food 


“The disruptive aspects of injudicieus 
colonialism, rather than excess popula- 
lion, exhausted the sources of regional 
food supply ... Specialisation brought 
on the deformed economy in Salvador, 
which preduces practically nothing but 
coffee. 


“When the U.S. took possession of 
Puerto Rico in 1898 (victory over Spain) 
it found a population which was far 
from the misery and hunger that it suf- 
fers in our times tow 240,000 
acres are devoted to sugar, 190,000 to 
coffee, 50,000 to tobacco, but only 
160,000 to food crops (maize, beans, 
potatoes) ... 

“Prevented {rom producing the food 
she needs Puerto Rico has been dragged 
into the labyrinth of a dead-en 
economy. 

“The economic policy of the United 
States has been based on the protection 
of an insignificant minority at the cost 
of bitter sacrifice by the majority of the 
native population.” 


The American economist Hanson in 
“Economie: Development in Latin America” 
indicates (p.107) ‘tthe one-sided production 
by the following percentages of total eX- 
ports: Cuba—sugar 90 per cent., Venezuela 
—petroleum 97 per cent, Bolivia—tin 65 
per cent. Langest coffee exporters are: 


Columbia—77 per cent., El Salvador—80' 


per cent., Guatemala— 62 per cent., Brazil 
42 per cent. 
UNJUST TENANCY METHODS 
Without some industrialisation, the pro- 
ductivity of workers in Asia and Africa 
must remain extremely low, as shown 19 
the Table. 


Ineffiteient cultivation in under-developed 
countries is often due to greedy land- 
lordism and usury. H. Jacoby states 1 
“Aorarian Unrest in S.E. Asia” (Columbia 
Univ. Press, iNew York, 1949): 


“Usury is endemic in the Philippines 
as in other countries in this area . - - 

“The poor still have to drink the same 
polluted water that their ancestors”have 
drunk for ages. Malaria, dysentry and 
tuberculosis still threaten him. . . 


“The great majority of Filipino farms 
are small. More than half of them less 
than 2 hectares (about 5 acres), of which 
the half are less than one hectare (2.47 
acres). 


“The economic and social development 
in the Philippines (formerly a U.5- 
colony) was, and still is, in accordancé 
with the general trend in SE Asia.” 


WILL LABOUR BEG FOR U.S. 
ASSISTANCE ? 


Labour Party must face the 
that the arms drive and econo- 
mic development of backward areas 
are incompatible obpectives. The 
pamphlet overlooks the fact. that the 
“Western World” at present has no re- 
sources left for setting up a so-called 
“International Development Agency.” 

Readers of the pamphlet may erro- 
neously assume that on pages 15-16 the 
Labour Party’s idea of “purposes and func- 
tions” of the “Development Agency” 18 
stated. But without indicating the source 
the authors of “Towards World Plenty” 
misleading title—just ‘copied the recom- 
mendation of UN experts. (H.M. Stationery 
Office: “Measures for Economic Develop- 
ment, pages 85-86.) enh. 

In spite of general public disinclination 
regarding further US assistanice, the Labour 
Party pamphlet concludes that “in parti- 
cular support of the United States for 
larce investments would be necessary.” 

The pamphlet is a disgrace to the Labour 
Party. It is of little educational value 
and should be withdrawn and rewritten. 

Hunery people want quick action, want 
food; they camnot be fed on illusions. 


The 
fact 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY BY CONTINENTS. 


AFRICA a 
ASIA aoe gh 
EUROPE? BS te 
<. & CENT. AMERICA 
S. AMERICA fod 8 


Yield per Hectare 
(eight crops in* 


Yield (metric tons) 
per Person 


metric tons) engaged in agriculture 


WORLD AVERAGE 


AFRICAN Yield as per centage of 
World averaget oan ae Aoy 
ee 6 ee 


Pre-war 1947-48 Pre-1939 1947-48 
0.77 0.73. 0.12 0.12 
1.26 1.20 0.24 0.22 
1.51 1.34 1.04 0.88 
1.07 1.50 1.80 2.57 
1.28 1.389 0.58 0.48 
1.24 1.30 0.42 0.42 
62% 56% 29% 29% 


SS SS 


SOURCE: UN Review of Heonomic Conditions in, Africa, 1951, 75. 


NOTES: *Wheat, rue, oats, barley, rice. 
USSR. i 
0.9842 of a British ton (2,240 Tbs.) 
EXPLANATIONS: 
last ten years, 
and Asia bu 8 ner cent. 


maize, sugar and potatoes, y 
tincluding Oceania. but excluding USSR. One metric ton equals 


+Excluding the 


One hectare equals 2.471 acres. 


While the US increased the yield ner head by 43 per cent in the 
Europe fell back iby 15 per cent, S. America by 17 per cen 


Ot eas f : J xe 7" ¢ 
Mechanisation in agriculture reduces the number of workers and inereasé 


the uield “nex canita.” In Africa 
twentieth af the US average m 


the average yield per head was about one 


1947-48. 
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“TOP SECRET” 


EF any of you old miseries feel like 
Joining with the more patriotic 
'gans of the British press in be- 
_Moaning the decline of the British 
Empire and the fact that our human ath- 
lees failed to bring back any cold medals 
tom Helsinki, we are glad to be able to 
| Wve you a bracing slap im the puss in the 


ae of a message of hope and encourage- 
ent, 


“Throw back your shoulders and ask 
Yourselves this question: What have we 
fot that ithe world chasn’t got and that 
It needs ? ” 


, The question is not ours. It was asked 
%Y the Rev, J. F. Wrangham Hardy, TD, 
DA, SCF (TA), m a speech at Leeds on 
July 24 to the Montagu Burton Branch of 
the United Nations Association. 


The speaker even went on to supply the 
answer, which was not, as might be sup- 
Posed, Mr. Chunchill or the Dean of Canter- 
Ury or a new fast bowler. It was: 


“We have one thing above all others, 
4 ‘top secret’ and likely to remain a 
top secret,’ without which human life, 

t is, civilised human life, becomes 
More and more a prey to war and 
disaster,” 


This reference to a “top secret’ appar- 
“ntly made the Rev. Wrargham Hardy so 
“Amey that we have to plough through two 


tne paragraphs of his reported speech 
fine’ the secret is revealed. Then we 


“The key to the plan (i.e. of ithe Uni- 
Verse and the understanding of it) Hes 
in what is called the Hierarchie Con- 
teption of Principle, the execution of the 
lan lies in the application of that prin- 
“ble to every way of life without ex- 
Cention, 


“According to the Hierachic Concep- 

lon degrees of value are objectively pre- 

Sent in the Universe. Everything except 

God has some natural superior, every- 

' thing except unformed matter has some 
natural inferior. 


“The goodness, happiness and dignity 
of every being consists in obeying its 
Natural superior and ruling its natural 
inferior. When it fails in either part of 

is two-fold task we have either disease 
or disaster in the scheme of things until 
the rebel is either corrected or destroyed.” 
Sane readers will no doubt observe that 
“at theory merely enlarges, in precise and 
q.olarly terms, the notion already widely 
Seminated in a popular rhyme about bic 

and little fleas. But the Hierarchic 
Tt cePtion of Principle is more tthan that. 
Cao Petcedes all popular brands of skul- 
l[SURZery and stands in the forefront of 
“Wemanship for two reasons. 


% 


| the first place it insists that 
be Superiority and inferiority must 
? established by natural means. 
this jis why it is so peculiarly in 
‘mony with the British way of life. 
deed the Rev. Wrangham ‘Hardy goes out 


tts way later im ‘his speech to point out 


| “Tt is the only real bulwark against 


Communism, which is also Hierarchic 
‘Peay non-personal, and therefore not 
mately mataral.” 

— 


vat this is a free service, we reserve the 


Notes for your Diary 


Wednesday, August 20 


The Commissar establishes an artificial 
superiority by the practical application of 
remote and dreary intellectual theories like 
collectivism, and the dictatorship of those 
who can spell the word proletariat. British 
superiority over lesser breeds is made 
manifest by such natural phenomena as the 
Bible and the bombing: aeroplane; and, in 
the case of the young, by the personal 
application of the slipper and the birch. 


This is made clear, as the speaker points 
out, by a careful study of Shakespeare. If 
the Devil may sometimes quote Seripture, 
only those really sure of their ground dare 
turn to Shakespeare. 


“Heirarchy,” says the Rev. Wrane- 
ham Hardy, “is a favourite theme with 
Shakespeare, and if we do not accept his 
views of natural authority we cannot 
possibly make sense of a play such as 
‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ ” 


And he goes on: 


“A child attempting to argue with a 

father—and that father the wise Prospero 

—receives the sole answer: ‘What? I 
say, my foot my tutor ?’” 


A misunderstood version of this quota- 
tion is probably responsible for that popular 
British educational method known as per- 
suasion with the toe end of a boot. 


% 


HE second important innovation 
of this new principle occurs in 
that reference to everything except 
unformed matter having some 
natural inferior. The weakness of the Big 
Flea, Little Flea mode of life has always 
been that, despite the ad infinitum line, 
there comes a point where the littlest fleas 
have nothing Jeft to prey upon; and at this 
point they have occasionally displayed an 
uncomfortable tendenicy to band together 
and have a bash at the Big Fleas. 


The Hierarchiec Conception of Principle 
provides a loophole for which we should 
be grateful. 


Henceforth, even the lowest of ‘the low 
have something lower than themselves on 
which to exercise themselves their vital 
energies. 


We are thinking, for instanice, of manual 
labourers. Next time a gang of navvies 
seeks to suck the blood of its natural 
superiors by asking for a rise in wages, 
it will 'be nice to be able to say: “ Derive 
your living by exploiting unformed matter, 
your natural inferior,” which is so much 
more polite than the old form of the same 
thing, “If you want your perishing pay, 
get digging with those bloody shovels.” 


In short, as the speaker points out: 
«., order, and with it peace and securjty, 
ean be destroyed in one of two ways: 


(1) “First, by ruling or obeying natural 
equals, that is by tyranny or servility 
—thank heaven that both are equally 
noxious to us. 


(2) “Secondly, by failing to obey a 
natural superior or to rule a natural 
inferior, that is by rebellion or de- 
sertion.” 


And if the question of what is natural 
and what is mot should trouble some of 
you, comfort yourselves by reflectino that 
nothing is more natural than ia strong right 


LATEST TIME 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


for 
morning before publication. 


By Cyril Hughes 


arm or a jewelled crown. The essential 
truth of the theory, as the reverend genrle- 
man makes clear, is proved by the British 
way of life, in politics, in religion, in com- 
merce and in sport. 


* 


ee we hate to damp the 
enthusiasm of the exponent of 
this brilliant new principle of life; 
but we doubt whether his idea is 


quite such a “top secret” as he imagines 
it to be. 


Did not Mr. Joseph Chamberlain have 
some gilimmering of the truth when he 
declared that: “The Anglo Saxon race is 
infallibly destined to be the predominant 
race in the history and civilisation of the 
world ? ” 


Did not Mr. Duff Cooper toy more 
modestly with the same idea when he said: 
“T am mot at all sure that we are not 
the greatest people that has ever been on 


earth: ?'? 


Then, of course, there was Dr. Goebbels. 
Probably the main: difference between Dr. 
Goebbels and the Rev.-'Wrangham Hardy 
¢ Se doctor didn’t really believe what 

e said. 


Registration of conscripts for National 
Service takes place on September 6, when 
young men born between October 1 and 
December 31, 1934, are required to 
register. Any intending conscientious ob- 
jector is invited to write for information 
on the procedure to the Central Board 
for Conscientious Objectors, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
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WORLD PEACE BOOK SERVICE 


Last week this column reminded readers 
of the value to the paper, and to them- 
selves, of using Peace News for advertising, 
Who does not prefer to deal with someone 
he knows? There is a real bond of fellow- 
ship between PN readers. 

This week, and during this month, we 
want to reiterate ways in which many 
readers can help Peace News to pay its way. 
We want to earn our living and look to- 
wards the day when generous gifts—at 
present most necessary to subsidise the 
paper—can be used for other forms of 
pacifist witness. 

This autumn many will be wanting books 
for study, techuical works for their pro- 
fession or trade, presents for birthdays and 
Christmas, textbooks for schools, hymn 
book and Bibles for their churches, leisure 
books and so on. 

Our Housmans Bookshop is widely ex- 
perienced in supplying these needs, and 
despatches books to all parts of the world. 
We can obtain foreign books too. and deal 
in any icurrency which is convertible in this 
country. 

Because it is situated in Peace News 
office, Housmans has no “overheads” to pay 
and its staff. though well versed in the 
trade is a voluntary one. Thus the trade 
discounts it is allowed go directly for Peace 
News work. Over £3800 was raised in this 
wav last vear. 

Through a thriving trade in general 
books Hoasmans has built un a unique 
specialist service in books and literature on 
neace. Pence societies and pacifist groups 
all round the world come to us for supnilies. 
This also is made possible by PN readers 
who send in their general book orders. 

Tf you have not dealt with Housmans, 
we shall welcome your enquiries. 


Peace News circulation last week. 12.000. 


PEACE NEWS AND SOCIALISM 


AS one or two correspondents have em- 
= phasised—and others have personally 
complained to me—it is time a halt was 
called to the implication that pacifism and 
socialism are, ipso facto, bed-fellows. 


The movement—of which Peace News is 
the mouth-piece — claims to be non-sec- 
tarian both in the religious and_ political 
sphere: on that assumption only is it claim- 
ing the support, service, and very real and 
deep concern of some of its signatories. As 
olive who believes that war-renunciation is 
a bigger issue than any, or all, of the poli- 
tical “isms” it appears to me beyond doubt 
that the lack of a spiritual basis renders 
every political party impotent to rise to the 
heights of vision and the profundity of the 
qualities of meekness and humility—plus 
the faith to translate its tenets into reali- 
ties—because of this weakness. 

I am one of those who has not exercised 
the right to vote since 1935—a few of us 
do not forget that a Socialist Government 
was responsible for peace-time conscription. 
and the intensifying of a re-armament pro- 
gramme, 

JOHN BULLOUGH., 


The Orchard, 
Risedale, Grange-over-Sands. 


(This letter is referred to on nage 2.—Ed.) 


August the Fourth 

i her column this week Sybil Morrison 
states that she did rot see one news- 

paper which noted that the date of Bank 


Holiday was August 4. Evidently she 
missed the first leadixe article, headed 
“August Fourth,” in that day’s issue of 
The Times. 


Like Sybil, The Times referred to Lord 
Gray’s often misquoted remark: “The 
lamps are going out all over Europe; we 
shall not see them lit again in our lifetime,” 
It also commented, though without getting 
to the dangerous length of recommending 
pacifism, on the need for decency and faith 
in human affairs. The following paragraph 
at least seems hopefully responsible in com- 
parison with the articles on Writers’ 
Cramp and Staggered Holidays which cele- 
bras the anniversary of the first Great 

ar: 


_“No less noteworthy is the refusal to 
give up hope of restoring balance in inter- 
national affairs... This refusal has time 
and again been! proved quixotic and it is at 
this moment no nearer than ever before to 
asserting itself successfully. Yet it per- 
sists and those who hold to it may remind 
the doubter that uneasy times are more 
common in history than quiet ones and 
that to regard the Victorian age and just 
after as a norm is to falsify the perspective 
of the centuries. If men living today are 
in peril, so were most of their ancestors: 
courage is the indispensable virtue for 
every civilisation with the will to survive 
and to courage must be added patience.” 


VERA BRITTAIN, 


4, Whitehall Court, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


copy: Monday References essential. Box 450. 


YOUNG BACHELOR desires another to 
share double bed-sitting room in Bow, 


SOLICITOR REQUIRES filing Clerk- 
Receptionist capable of receiving with 
sympathy and understanding people in 
difficulties. 


E.3. 


I t rice, | tt E : Shorthand-typing an advan- 
| at We Beer for publics tig plotices sent BRISTOL: 7 p.m, Friends’ Mtg Ho. TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, PERSONAL tage but not essential. Yorkshire. Box 449. 
| antlete a service as we reasonably can, | Broadweir. ‘‘ Experiences and impressions | minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). . WANTED: Experienced gardener able to 
erefore urge organisers of eventa to: | of China,” Dr. Graham Watt. PPU. Please don’t send stamps in payment, CAN ANYONE help couple marrying end | drive lorry. Wife willing to help in house. 
1 except for odd pence. Maximum length Beptem boy fpd fier accommodation mo cottage available 8 miles from Not- 
. A 7 60 words. Address for Box No. replies: | in .W. ondon ? one mornings | tingham. Brown, The Grove, Cropwell 
late. Send notices to arrive not Thursday, August 21 Peace News. 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. SPE 8431. Butler, Notts. 


than Monday morning. 


‘by imeludes Date, TOWN, Time, 
fe (hall, street); nature of 
wit; speakers, organisers (and 
jh. etary’s address)—preferably in 


HALIFAX: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg Ho, 
Clare Rd. Public Mtg. 
on ‘ Our Quaker Peace Testimony, Yester- 
aay and Today.” 


oF. 
LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln’s 


Stanley C. Farrar 
to publication. 


Chair: John Furness. 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS are 
required by the Thursday eight days prior 


chester. Acre gardens. 
deposit or partnership. 


MEETINGS 


EDUCATIONAL 


COUNTRY GUEST HOUSE, nr. 
Consider 
Box 444 


PIANIST, WITH special interest in the 


Man- 
sale, 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


EXPERT DUPLICATING/typewriting. 
Mabel Eyles, 395 Hornsey Rd, N.19. Arch- 
way 1765, Ex. 1, 


nat Inn Fields; Open air mtg; Sybil Morrison INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath, Every | teaching of systematic technique, has 
order and style. and Robert Horniman: U Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. Royal Literary and | vacancies for a few pupils in London or = > — — 
LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m, Friends’ mtg. Se rT ute 18 Queen Square,| N. Surrey. Phone Martin Wilson. VIG FOR SALE & WANTED 
4 . house. Bush Rd. John Barnard on ‘Mind | Fath. welcome. 4528. HOUSMANS 

| Friday, August 15 and Medicine”. = PPU WORLD CONVENTION of Religions on | or ondence: visit) Se, Dorothy Matthews, [DOW supply WhitassbasinestReryeloreg 
CHELSEA: 8 p.m. Manor St. (Opposite ae eg ee seener at Eile tie BAL 32 Primrose Hill Road. London. S. Fi a eee See hee Is. 1d.) ; Manilla 
Wwe, : -M. t. 5 9 ate, .2, Au 3 34”, S. - 1,000 E ®) 3 
ty, all). Open-air mtg. Stuart Mor. Friday, August 22 apie A ran ple Sad ee Me oe N.W.3. PRImrose 5686. ~ a eae A aipoate te a 
Py i HALIFAX: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg Ho, | Representatives of six religions, and others, sa (post 3.) ; Manilla newswrappers, 
ty RISMOUTH: 7.30 p.m, Wesley Cen-| Clare Rd. Public Mtg. Lewis M. Hoskins | will speak, Programme from Secretary LITERATURE, &c. 104” x 4”, 21s. 1,000 (post Is. 1d.). Special 
Uri all, Public mtg. Sybil Morrison onjof Philadelphia on ‘ Friends and Inter- | (same address). QUAKERISM Information and Litera-|@UOtations for larger quantities. Cheap 
in, Bridge or Battlefield’. FoR. eee Affairs.” Chair: Betty West. = - ture respecting the Faith and Practice of cone pars x 8H", Bs. for 500 sheets 
SoF. A the Religi Society of Friends, free on os 8. +). enquiries welcomed. 
Saturd August 16 HULL: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg He, aos TCR Enea i applicationsto the Friends’ Home Service | Housmans Bookshop, 3 Blackstock Road, 

b ay, g Leonard A. Bird on “‘ My visit to Helsinki. Committee, Friends’ Hove». Euston Road, | Londen. N.4. 
moUTHSEA : 730 Open-air mtg. on The Olympic | Games—a_ Contribution to BEXHILL-ON-SEA. Vegetarian Guest} orden — MINIATURE BULBS, Alpines, herbs, 
ay “ht. Sybil Métison con “Britain, Bridze World Peace. Peace Council. House, comfortable. Vacancies August. “THE WAY ta Peace.” a selection of | Seeds. Caravan holidays. Stamp, Arm- 


“Attlefield?”’, FoR 


why Sunday, August 17 

Dba, OE PARK: 6 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, 
tea) “tt mtg. Keith Bovey (Sec.. Scottish 
8nd Jack Sutherland. U 


CHELSEA: 8 p.m. Manor St. 
Town Hall). ye) 


Sunday, August 24 House. 
HYDE PARK: 6 p.m. Speakers’ Corner. Thesilitines: 


Open-air mtg. 
GLASGOW: 8 p.m. Miller St and Argyle 


(Opposite 
Open-air mtg. PU. Tel. 3370. 


Sybil Morrison. PPU. Amhbergatelead 


Mrs. Cates, The White House, Belle Hill. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 
Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
Crich, Near Matlock. E 


HEALTH AND HOLIDAY rest home. 


Orr. New Testament, etc. 
lenge to our day. 
qs. 6d. 100, post free. 


Tel. 


* 


topical quotations from Dr. Barnes, Boyd 

A positive chal- 

24d. each, 1s. a dozen, 

A Peace News 

pamphlet from 3 Blackstock Road, London, 
4 


‘YOU OUGHT to see the News-letter of 
the Movement for a Pacifist Church of 


strong, Back Lane, Sevenoaks. 

MODERN HOUSES and businesses of 
all kinds urgently required for waiting 
clients. Owners contemplating selling can 
te eas ae eniuion by telephoning 
arsons an. 0., 18, Maplestead . S.W.2, 
TUL. 3052. u mene 


REAL VALUE. Quality gents’ hair- 


e Shy 3 ‘ St; Open-air mtg. PPU Ten miles Manchester. Beautiful country. | Christ which will be forwarded without |>Tushes (Kent’s) 5s. pair. Ever-Ready 
t On Gow: 8 p.m. Miller St and Argyle Pacifists, vegetarians specially welcome. shareel Apply to Wallace Hancock, 8 | type blades (guaranteed) 9s. 6d. 50. Sham- 
heer ce LEU: Thursday, August 28 Eres et a Or Sete Barclay Oval, Woodford Wells, Essex. pees ae ake Ae a ae 
ie , rs. Asquith, B.Se., ongmead, arnle : os x . A ave-brushes 
ILFORD: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg Ho,| Bridge, Nr. Stockport, Cheshire. Tel. SITUATIONS VACANT 3s. Od. and 5s. 9d. Real nylon tooth- 

Corner Albert and Cleveland Rds. Mr. 5 z brushes (Halex) 2s. 10d. for 3. Pi 
THIS MEANS YOU Olumbe Bassir on Marple “ald: The engagement of persons answering ease 


1n ph large ‘halis, some in small rooma | {and Robert Horniman; PPU. munal? Box 448. 

nN aca houses; ne Ats pranaiees TORQUAY. 

D ps of people who want the A * E Entirel vegetarian, 
ii Port of those eoucerned with the Sat, Oct 25 - Sun, Oct 26 net rtocliont food, H. 


“age Yation 


Weleeme. peace. YOU will be 


TRURO: 
ference. 


others. 


Speakers: 
Cornwall Area FoR. 


“ African Hopes and 


Fears.’ Visitors Welcome. PPU good food to visitors 
for ‘. meetings announced in “ Notes LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg guests. CANonbury 1340. 
Rembeut diary,” are not confined to Ho. Bush Rd; topical talk by Charles | Shavler. 27 Hamilton Park. N.5. 
‘he he of the organisations sponsor- Titford. ; ; SEEKING ACCOMMODATION? Large 
“Den em nor to pacifists, They are LUNDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln's | house, West Midland, 
Ste to all. Some of the meetings Inn Fields; 


Open air mtg: Bp Morrison 


Youth Hostel. Weekend Con- 
Hugh Faulkner and} Write for brochure. 


- White. 


HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly 


tiser wants ideas to meet expenses. 
“ NUTCOMBE,” Rowdens 
sphere, excellent food, 


for excursions. entertainménts ard walks. 
Mr. 


and permanent 
T. and H. 
the applicant is a man aged 
some land. Adver- 
Com- 
Vacancies Order. 1952. 


happy atmo- 
H and C, central 


office work. 
- Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


and Mrs. E. S. 


these advertisements must be made through 
a Local Office of the Ministry of Lahour 
or a scheduled Employment Agency IF 
i 18-64 inclusive 
or a woman aged 18-59 inclusive, UNLESS 
he or she or the emrlovment is excepted 
from the provisions of the Notification of 


THE CENTRAL BOARD for Conscien- 
tious Objectors will shortly need the ser- 
vices of a concerned person for general 
Apply to The Secretary, 6 


add postage. Toilet Stores, 168 Newmarket 
Rd., Cambridge. a 


MISCELLANEOUS 
REGINALD BAILEY, Naturopath and 


psychiatrist. 134 Hoppers Road, N.21. 
Palmers Green 9868. By appt. 
WAR RESISTERS’ International wel- 


comes gifts of foreign stamps and un- 
damaged air mail covers. Please send to 
WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park. Enfield Middlesex. 


EMRYS HUGHES, MP 


PEACE 
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What about conscription ? 
MR. SHINWELL’S SUGGESTIONS 


N an article in the Sunday 
I Pictorial, Mr. Shinwell says that 
conscription is a waste of manpower 
and that the term of national service 
should be progressively reduced so 
that it should “peter out in 1954.” 


Most readers of Peace News will be 
familiar with the arguments which the ex- 
Minister of Defence produces against con- 
scription. They were used in the debates 
in the House, and in those on the Army 
Estimates whee Mr. Shinwell was respon- 
sible for the Defence services. 

How far Mr. Shinwell is now speaking 
officially for the Labour Party nobody quite 
knows, but the Labour Party can. hardly 
ignore the views of the ex-Minister of De- 
fence whio should be in a position to speak 
with some knowledge of military matters. 

It will be interesting to note how quickly 
Myr. John Strachey, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Mr, Callaghan, Mr. Michael Stewart and 
Mr. Woodrow Wyatt and other ex-service 
Ministers who spoke from the dispatch box 
during the Labour Government will follow 
Mr. Shinwell’s lead in demanding that con- 
scription should be reviewed. 


What the Generals want 


Certainly I cannot see Ma. Churchill ac- 
cepting the idea, and J hardly think that 
the Minister for War, ex-Brigadier An- 
thony Head or Lord Alexander, the ob- 
viously military-minded Minister of De- 
fence will agree to ending conscription even 
in 1954, 

Mr. Shinwell now tells us: 

“The generals have always wanted a 
large body of trained men who would be 
used in the event of emergency. 

But how many men would satisfy them 
has always been a mystery. 

They welcomed the National Service 
Scheme introduced by the Labour govern- 
ment which is due to end in 1954. But 
they were disappointed when as-Minister 
of Defence I gave Parliament am assur- 
ance that the two-year period of ser- 
vice was a temporary measure to be re- 
viewed In the light of changed condi- 
tions.” 

So Mr. Shinwell’s old friends the 
generals can hardly be expected to approve 
of his views now. After all the shoemaker 
has always believed that there was nothing 
like leather, and the military men know 
that if the size of the army is cut down 
and there are less men to be officered the 
less chances there are for promotion. 

As for the Admiralty, Mr. Shinwell makes 
the startling suggestion: 

“What about the other services ? It 
might help if we had an inquiry into the 
manpower position in the Navy. 

“Let all the waste in manpower be 
exposed.” 

It would indeed. The very thought of 
such an enquiry is calculated to send a cold 
shudder down the backs of the high-ups at 
the Admiralty, 


Air Force too ? 


Mr. Shinwell does not deal specifically 
with the Air Force, but if we had a 
thorough going inquiry here too it would 
reveal not only a waste of manpower but 
how large sums of public money have been 
wasted especially in the manufacture of 
aircraft which are now obsolete. 

Well, when we have it on the word of 
the Ex-Minister of Defence that there is a 
great waste of manpower in the armed 
forces something must be done about it. 

But if conscription is the waste of man- 
power that Mr. Shicwell says it is why keep 
it going until 1954. 

Surely the economic crisis that Britain is 
faced with is not due in 1954. It is here 
now. Even Mr. Churchill and Mr. Butler 
have been compelled to agree to a policy of 
placing exports of heavy engineering 
before Yre-armament. The next two years 
are goirg to be vital years for British in- 
dustry, especially in view of the competi- 
tion in our markets that is coming from 
Germany and Japan. 

When Mr. Shinwell tells us that we re- 
quire more manpower on the land if we 
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are to grow more food and more men in 
the pits if we are going to get more coal, 
we canionly add that this argument applies 
to a hundred and one other industries too. 
In fact it is the trouble over the whole of 
the production front. Either we produce 
more goods to pay for our food, or a large 
proportion of our population will have to 
starve. 


The export market for armaments 


Mr. Churchill may cherish the idea that 
we can live by exportine armaments, but 
the bottom will drop out of that market 
very quickly if we are not dragged into a 
war, and if we de get involved in a war the 
future of industrial Britain is anybody's 
guess. 

Indeed from many points of view con- 
scientious objection to military service has 
become a patriotic duty though one could 
hardly expect Mr. Shinwell to advance that 
argument last week. 

However, as the case against conscrip- 
tion has now become so strong, and as Mr. 
Shinwell has come so far, he should support 
the idea that conscientious objectors to 
military service should be recognised as 
such by making a declaration before a JP 
or just registering at a Labour Exchange 
We could then save quite a lot of manpower 
now employed on the National Service call- 
up. 
Recently Mr. Shinwell has been com- 
plaining that Belgium has ionly been calling 
up its conscripts for 18 months as against 
our two years. 

Now that the Belgian Government, egred 
on by NATO, and reproached by us and 
others that eizhteen mionths is not enough, 
proposes to increase military conscription 
to two years, the result has been a national 
protest in the form of a general strike. 

All over Europe attempts to increase the 
length of conscription are likely to be re- 
sented and opposed. 

But it has been rather curious and ironi- 
cal to_hear leaders of the Britsh Labour 
Party pooh-poohine the Belgians because 
they have less conscription than we have. 


A leaflet on the British bomb 


THE Campaign Committee of the PPU 

; have prepared a special leaflet ‘on 
Britain’s Atom Bomb for nationwide distri- 
bution directly the actual date is known, or 
if it not known in advance, immediately the 
news is received, All Groups will have 
been informed of the plans this week. 
Watch Peace News also for further in- 
formation. 
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BRITAIN JOINS THE | 


ATOM RACE 


“An area of 23,000 nautical square miles off the north-west coast of 
Australia was yesterday declared by the Admiralty to be dangerous to aire 
craft and shipping because of the forthcoming test of atomie weapons.” 


“A resolution calling for the international control of atomic weapons was 
passed by the International Ked Cross Conference in Toronto westerday ..- 
A Russian motion for prohibition of all atomic weapons was defeated.” 


T is not so very long ago that Mr. 

Churchill was exhorting the United 
States Congress “ not to let go of the 
atomic weapons until you are sure, 
and more than sure, that other means 
of preserving the peace are in your 
hands.” 

Since he believes, and apparently other 
leading statesmen agree with him, that 
peace can be preserved by producing and 
noarding weapons of mass destruction, 1t 
is not very surprising that it is considered 
important for Britain to have its own atom 
bomb, and possibly other atomic weapons 
as well. . 

It is only logical to suppose, therefore, 
that Russia will follow the lead given by 
America and Britain and endeavour to have 
its own stockpile, if it has not already done 
so. Indeed, it is a little difficult to be sure 
whether Britain is competing at the 
moment with her ally, America, or with 
her potential enemy, Russia ! - 

There is constant talk of the necessity 
for “International Control” of these 
weapons, though it is seldom explained how 
control can be exercised over soverelpn 
states in possession of them if their 
Governments should decide on the necessity 
for their use. ; ‘ 

Prohibition, demarrded by the Russians is 
another word, the use of which is seldom 
explained. There are numbers of actions 
prohibited under ‘our laws, but that does 
not prevent people from ignoring the pro- 
hibitions and breaking the laws governing 
therm. Aes 

There was a Geneva agreement prohibit- 
ing the bombing of “open towns” which was 
an attempt at international control of the 
nations’ air power. But that did not pre- 
vent the bombing of civilians when it was 
considered militarily worth while, ; 

Control and prohibition of weapons 1s 
meaningless in a world that believes in war. 
All weanons. until war actually comes, are 
used to try to convince the enemy that he 
will be defeated in a wax, but that kind of 
threat is never a lasting deterrent: it is. 
on the contrary, an incitement to “go one 
better.” In the same way as a criminal is 
not deterred from crime bv the penalties 
attached.to it because he does not reckon 


At the Appellate Tribunal 
Communist refused to fire rifle 


Ngee his appeal had been dis- 
missed by the London Appellate 
Tribunal on Monday, a 22-year-old 
conscientious objector was led hand- 
cuffed back to a military prison to 
complete a 112-day sentence. 


Charles A. McNicol, an apprentice-turner 
from Glasgow, based his case on political 
grounds. A member of the Young Com- 
munist League since he wag 18, he said he 
had held the office of a branch treasurer. 


“After being turned down by the Glasgow 
Tribunal, he was conseripted into the 2nd 
Battalion, Black Watch, and during a train- 
ing exercise refused to fire a rifle. Asked 
why he refused to obey the order to fire, 
he said “ Political reasons, sir. It is the 
principle of the thing.” 

In a statement he read to the Tribunal 
on Monday, he declared, “I do mot see it 
in the interests of the working class to 
fight in defence of the capitalist system. 
I will not go to fight in Korea or Malaya 
against people who share my views.” 


He said he became a Communist as a 
result of reading Shaw’s “ Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capit- 
alism.” Asked by Sir Michael McDonnell, 
Chairman, whether he would fight against 
a Fascist state, McNicol replied “Not in 
the defence of capitalism.” 


He said he would not have served in 
the British army in the last war, even as 
allies of the Russians, because it was in 
defence of capitalism. Sir Michael MceDon- 
nell: “The Communist Party did not take 
that view.” McNicol: “Individual members 
did. We are split on ‘that issue.” 


A honeymoon hearing 


Wedding present for a 22-year-old Birm- 
ingham Methodist was the varying of the 
local tribunal’s direction to non-combatant 
duties to an order to do land, forestry or 
hospital work. 


Sign-writer and art student, Howard 
Watson, was married last Saturday. He 
came up to London on his honeymoon, and 
spent his third day of married life at the 
Appellate Tribunal. 

While he presented the Christian case 
against war, his young bride sat anxiously 
behind him. A member of the FoR, he 
said he designed posters for pacifist groups 
in Birmingham amd Coventry. 

Announcing the Tribunal’s decision, Sir 
‘Michael McDonnell apologised to Watson 


/ for “bringing you here in the middle of 


your honeymoon,” and told him to “go 


away with my good wishes.” 
Birmingham Counciiler appeals 


JQESMOND GEOFFREY ALLEN, a Z- 
reservist and Birmingham City Coun- 
cillor, said that when his case was heard 
at Birmingham he was first told that his 
objection to training was upheld, and was 
then called back and told that there had 
been a mistake. He could not be regarded 
as a CO. He pointed out that had the 
Tribunal been a court of law, the first 
decision would have been valid. ; 

He denied having told the local Tribunal 
that he objected to civil defence work, but 
said he had refused to serve on the Council’s 
Civi] Defence Committee because he felt he 
could only do ARP work in the event of 
war. 

When the Chairman commented that 
civil defence was for the prevention of war, 
Allen replied “The only tthing that can 
prevent war is world federal government.” 

In his statement to the Tribunal he said 
that he had been convinced, while still in 
the Army, that it was morally wrong to 
take life. 

He chad received a letter from the officer 
in command of the unit to which he had 
been recalled for training, asking him to 
give instruction in :the use of the rifle, Bren 
gun and “other methods of killing my 
fellow-men. This I definitely can be no 
party to,” he declared. 

“T have been told it will prejudice my 
business and political career,” the state- 
ment continued, “yet there is no easy 
way out. A minute, a fortnight or 10 
years makes no difference if one is called 
upon to do something against which the 
conscience revolts.” 

His appeal was dismissed. 


PPU groups at work 


JN spite of the holiday season, many 

PHU groups, in London and other parts 
of the country, are busy with propaganda 
work, or planning activities for the 
Autumn. 

At Lewisham, two members are doing a 
door-to-door canvas with Peace News. At 
Ilford, the Group is helping to organise a 
local public meeting on Korea. Bow Group 
is distributing leaflets from door to door, 
and Romford Group is arranging a meet- 
ing where they will debate pacifisra with 
non-pacifists. 

At least two groups, Eltham and 
Wembley, are planning campaigns to co- 
incide with the Government’s Civil Detence 
Drive in the autumn. 
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